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Introduction to Vatican II 


(St Stephen’s Seminar Team) 


Understanding the Catholic World 
There are at least two things which Protestants need to know about the 
Catholic Church. 

First — Protestant children grow up with the understanding that their church 
is one of a number, among which are the Catholic Church and other groups 
such as Mormons, Christian Scientists, etc., each one of which began at some 
point in the past. Roman Catholic children, on the other hand, are taught to see 
their church as the only church, and the other churches as not part of the real 
Christian Church, based in Rome, to which the apostle Peter (who became 
leader after the death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus) is historically linked. 
The Pope is regarded as his divine successor in our time. Some young people, 
from both sides, appear to have been taught to look down on the other. Martin 
Luther, for example, is regarded either as an evil man who was quite correctly 
excommunicated and expelled from the church of his time, or as a courageous 
reformer. ‘The priesthood of all believers’ of which he spoke was either un- 
thinkable or a great step forward.! However, these polarised views might have 
softened somewhat as a result of Vatican II. 

Second — governance in the Catholic Church is dramatically different from 
that in the Protestant churches. Distinction between clergy and laity in Catholi- 
cism is quite sharply defined. The Anglican Church, although strongly cleri- 
cised, still seeks lay participation in advisory roles, in the running of local con- 
gregations and elsewhere, and it is understood that some Catholic Churches 
now also have Parish Councils containing lay members. Experience indicates 


that it is unusual, at least, for lay Anglicans to vote against the wishes of their 


priest or bishop, and this is believed to be the case with Catholics also. But there 
have certainly been occasions in Protestant churches where lay council mem- 
bers have voted against their minister. 

One of the challenges with Vatican II was that it called for a re-organisation 
in the Catholic view of such matters. And just as in economics, agriculture, hu- 
man physiology and elsewhere, a time lag occurs before a change or healing 
process is complete, so in large organisations such as the Catholic Church, we 
should not be surprised that there is a school of thought which is unhappy 
about changes which are perceived to undermine traditional ways and values. 
Indeed, some Catholic people blame Vatican II for the problems encountered 
by the Catholic Church during the last fifty years; feeling that the Council was a 
mistake, they make it a scapegoat. 

This Seminar will tell us a great deal about the vast change in Christian 
thinking in the last fifty years. There is a leading Australian politician, Mr Kevin 
Rudd MP, who has been reported as saying that he is a non-denominational 
Christian. The reason is clear: labels such as ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ are no 
longer precise. 

We should probably regard events in the churches and their people as works- 
in-progress, which will come, some day, to a more complete finality. The interest 
of other Christian groups will depend on their outcomes. We may say that these 
events are the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of the people — a process 
which benefits from meeting and talking together, as we are doing at this semi- 


nar. 


What Difference Did Vatican II Make? 

Professor Geoffrey Blainey, in his Short History of Christianity (pp. 511-512) 

notes these results from the Second Vatican Council of 1962-65. 

— The priest now faced the people in worship, not the altar; 

— The Index of Prohibited Books (Index Librorum Prohibitorum) was forbidden; 

— The eating of fish on Fridays, rather than meat, was abandoned; 

— Catholics were allowed to marry Protestants. 

But for a priest to marry was still forbidden, as also was modern birth control 

for married couples. There was also introduced a limited role for men and 

women who were not priests or nuns, who were enabled to join commissions 
set up to consider particular policies. Although not mentioned by Blainey, rules 
dealing with dress by nuns and priests were modernised. And, in 1964, after five 
centuries of no personal greetings between the two oldest branches of the 

Christian Church, there occurred in Jerusalem a meeting of the patriarch from 

Istanbul (initially Constantinople) and the Pope from Rome - Orthodox and 

Catholic Christians praying together. 

A fine summary dated 2005, kindly supplied by Mrs Marea Donovan of Bon- 

di Junction and Fr Bill O’Shea of Queensland, sets out the following as other 

significant impacts of the Council. 

— The Council renewed the liturgy of the Sacraments of Mass andBaptism, 
Marriages and Funerals, increasing lay participation and understanding; 

— It recognised that every baptised Christian (priests, religious and laity) shares 
directly in the mission of the church — to teach others, to worship God, and 
to influence the world; 

— It acknowledged that the bonds of faith, hope and love that Catholics share 
with each other also extend to other Christians, and a bond with folk to other 


faiths, including Islam; 


— It summoned the Church to take seriously its duty to evangelise the world, 
not just by preaching and the like but through the struggle for social justice, 
human rights and peace, purification and reformation. The best argument 
for the truth of Jesus’ message (the gospel) is the way the church lives it; 

— It asserted the importance of the local church to teach the gospel in ways 
that are relevant to local culture; 

— It declared the basic equality of all human beings before God, and their 
rights to worship God according to their own consciences. 

A MAJOR CHANGE WAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH’S PICTURE OF ITSELF. Although, in 

1950, Pope Pius XII had said officially that the church founded by Jesus and the 

Roman Catholic Church were one and the same, the Vatican Council now said 

that Jesus’ Church subsists in the Roman Catholic, not that it is the Roman 

Catholic Church. It does not deny that other churches may also possess all the 

key elements that Jesus intended his future church to contain. 

In addition, whereas the Roman Catholic Church had taught that it was a 
perfect society, and that sin pertained only to individual members, the Council 
now taught that at the same time the church was both holy and sinful — always 
needing purification, repentance and renewal. Moreover, the Council taught 
that salvation was available outside the church and that non-Christian religions 
could serve as a means of salvation.” 

In its own way, the Second Vatican Council was a phenomenon. 

St Stephen’s Seminar Team 


19 March 2013 


As we move into late 2021, we have the benefit of this update from the Rev Prof 


Emeritus James Haire AC. 


Vatican II: The Unfolding Story 


Since the closure of Vatican II, there have been three significant movements 
under way. 

First, the implementation of the results of Vatican II have, in many cases, 
depended on the local bishop. When the Catholic Church refers to ‘the church’, it 
sometimes means ‘the universal church, but if often means ‘the diocese’, e.g., 
‘the church of Sydney’ or ‘the church of Parramatta’. Some bishops have been 
very progressive, e.g., the late Bishop Michael Putney in Townsville, while others 
have been very reluctant fully to implement the decisions and recommenda- 
tions of Vatican II, and have slowed things down. 

Second, in many parts of the world there has been great progress, but also 
indeed a desire to move even beyond Vatican II. So, for example, in parts of the 
Catholic Church in Latin America the moves to create Base Communities, in- 
spired by Libertarian Theology, has created tensions between local dioceses and 
Rome. The present Pope, Francis, is very aware of these, having been involved in 
these tensions when he was Archbishop of Buenos Aires, and, before that, when 
he was Superior-General of the Jesuits in Argentina, where many Jesuits were at 
the forefront of these advances. 

Third, at times there have been moves backwards within the Catholic Church 
as a whole. An example of this was the Pontificate of Benedict XVI, which, al- 
though it saw some moves progressing the decisions and recommendations of 
Vatican II, nevertheless saw the slowing of progress in other areas, which even- 


tually followed on from the tendencies in the pontificate of John Paul II. 


Nevertheless, it needs to be stressed that in general there has been consistent 
progress in the area of Christian ecumenism. In some other (non-Catholic) 
churches there have been signs of progress and then regress, but the Roman 
Catholic Church has in general been consistent, except in dioceses where the 
bishop has attempted to stall things, but these have not been common. 

During this period, I was heavily involved in dialogues with the Catholic 
Church. From 1992 to 2004, I was co-chairperson (with the late Archbishop 
John Bathersby) of the National Australian Dialogue between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Uniting Church in Australia, which produced our re- 
port, entitled: Interchurch Marriages: Their Ecumenical Challenge and Signift- 
cance for Our Churches.? This was a major breakthrough, implementing mar- 
riages between Protestants and Catholics and ending the problem of the old 
Catholic Ne Temere decree, which had plagued Protestant—Catholic relations for 
decades. Our report was accepted nationally by both churches, and interna- 
tionally by the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. 

Then, from 2002 to 2014, I was a member of the International Commission 
for Dialogue between the Vatican and the World Methodist Council (although I 
came into the Uniting Church from the Presbyterian Church), which in my time 
there produced three reports and, perhaps more importantly, signed up the 
World Methodist Council to the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification 
(JDDJ), already agreed to by the Vatican and Lutheran Churches worldwide, and 
now also agreed to by the Anglican Communion and the World Communion of 
Reformed Churches, representing the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists. 
This dealt with a common acceptance between these churches of our under- 
standing of justification by grace and faith, a major point of division up until 


the JDDJ declaration. 


With regards to Pope John XXIII’s Pacem in Terris, this document has had an 
immense impact on the United Nations, particularly in the areas of nuclear dis- 
armament and control in the 1970s and 1980s and in the area of human rights 
internationally, which currently are under such serious threat. 

Rev Prof Emeritus James Haire AC 
Eimeo, Queensland 


3 September 2021 


atican II Visually 


CEN <1, 


The above picture* shows the apse of St Peter’s Basilica before a Papal Mass at 


Vatican II. At the far end is the Seat of the Pope. 

The ceiling text reads, ‘Oo PASTOR ECCLESIAE, TU OMNES CHRISTI PASCIS AGNOS 
ET OVES, ZY BOEKEIE TA APNIA, EY IIOIMAINEIS TA IIPOBATIA XPIZETOY’; the same 
message (‘O Shepherd of the Church, you feed all Christ’s lambs and sheep’) 


twice over, in Latin and Greek. 
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Introduction to Seminar 
Rev Ockert Meyer 
(Minister for St Stephen’s Church, 2012-2015) 


The following papers were part of the proceedings of a seminar at St Stephen's 
Uniting Church on 19 March 2013, aimed at providing a focus for sharing to- 
gether the experiences of everyone, resulting from the Second Vatican Council, 
which had occurred some fifty years earlier. 

We are indebted to a small organising team from St Stephen’s Church Coun- 
cil, led by its Chairperson of the time, Miss Rosalie Ramsay AM. It just so hap- 
pened that the date chosen coincided with the actual induction of the new 
Pope Francis in Rome, and all Seminar folk were invited to join in signing a 
message of goodwill to the new Pope, which was duly mailed off to the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the Vatican for passing on. 

It was really quite a happy event, supported by such groups as the Catalyst 
for Renewal (being mainly Catholic folk), the NSW Ecumenical Council (for its 
member churches) and a sprinkling of other Christian folk from all over. Many 
of all these contributed finance spontaneously for the costs of the evening. 

The papers are brief, diverse and readable, and I commend them to your in- 
terest. And I also add some contact details® so that those who wish to support 
this immensely worthwhile movement will be able to build links and become — 
in their own ways — active participants. 

May God bless the future as God has the past! 

Rev Ockert Meyer 
Hughes, ACT 
April 2019 
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Seminar Addresses 


The Second Vatican Council 
The Most Rev Geoffrey Robinson, PhL STL DCL 
(Auxiliary Bishop of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Sydney [Retired]) 


In opening the first session of the Second Vatican Council fifty years ago, Pope 
John XXIII famously rejected ‘the prophets of doom, who always speak of nega- 
tive facts, almost as though the end of the world were nigh’.® 

This statement was a deliberate turning away from a long period of much 
defensiveness and negativity within the church. It began in France in the late 
1700s when an uninspiring church was seen as tied to an unpopular regime. The 
writers of the Enlightenment launched a vitriolic attack on this church, and the 
French Revolution that followed sought to eradicate both the monarchy and the 
church that was seen to buttress it. Then Napoleon kidnapped the Pope and 
held him in prison for two years. 

These events so shook authorities in Rome that they responded in a manner 
that was largely negative and defensive. As absolute monarchs were replaced by 
democracies in Europe, the Roman authorities placed themselves on the side of 
the monarchies and opposed many of the forces that were creating the modern 
world. At its extreme, Gregory XVI condemned the new invention of trains, say- 
ing that they were not parts of steel, but parts of hell.” He also called freedom of 
conscience ‘an absurd and erroneous proposition’® Pius IX condemned the idea 
that ‘the Roman Pontiff can and must reconcile himself with and adapt to 
progress, liberalism and recent developments in society’? Papal infallibility 
arose out of this mindset as an attempt to strengthen the barricades against a 


hostile world. This led to the condemnation of a rather vague — and, for that 


reason, all-embracing — idea called Modernism, and this lasted right up to the 
time of the Second Vatican Council. 

John XXIII, on the other hand, wanted the church to look forwards, not 
backwards. He wanted it to reach out to the world, not condemn it. He wanted 
to overcome two hundred years of inertia and defensiveness and open the 
church up to the world. 

Crucial to everything was the personality of Pope John himself. I met him a 
few days after his election, when Cardinal Gilroy took the Sydney students with 
him for his visit to the Pope. [remember him as exuberant and constantly mov- 
ing about, so that his brand-new white skull kept slipping off his bald head and, 
as the youngest person present, I had the job of picking it up and handing it 
back to him. I was a blonde, fresh-faced youth, and the first papal words ever 
addressed to me (no doubt infallible) were, ‘Ah, no beard’. 

I remember that first exhilarating month where he left the Vatican more of- 
ten than the Pope before him had in nineteen years. I remember him visiting 
the major prison in Rome and, rather than delivering a profound discourse on 
the morality of prison life, telling the prisoners of an uncle of his who had done 
time for sheep-stealing. He won my imagination and my undying affection, as 
he did for millions of other people. 

There are three reasons why I consider him a great Pope. The first is that, for 
him, the gospel truly meant what the word itself means: ‘good news’. This good 
news filled him with joy, and he constantly radiated a true Christian joy to all 
around him. 

The second reason is that the greatness of his office was never allowed to 
obscure his humanity. The wholeness and goodness of a most likeable human 


being shone through everything he did. 


The third reason is that he had the humility to know that he did not have all 
the answers to the problems facing the church as it entered the new and diffi- 
cult world of the 1960s. And so it was, with his heart first and his head second, 
that he instinctively turned to the collective wisdom of the whole church, and 
called a Council. 

Much of the Council was taken up with the clash between the old and the 
new, between nearly two hundred years of defensiveness and Pope John’s spirit 
of openness. 

Neither side won a total victory, and it is important to realise that the docu- 
ments of the Council have many ambiguities and compromises. For example, 
the Council said that ‘the whole body of the faithful [...] cannot err in matters 
of belief’!° but it also said that, in coming to those beliefs, it must follow the 
teaching authority of the Pope and bishops." 

In the same way, the Council in one passage extols conscience, but in anoth- 
er passage can't get away from the idea that a good conscience will always fol- 
low the teaching of the Pope. In many ways, the Council was a beginning 
rather than an end. 

And yet, despite the amount of time and energy that the clash between the 
old and the new took up, I do not believe that it is the most important story of 
the Council. I find that greater story in the large majority of the bishops who 
were not theologians and who suddenly found themselves in the middle of this 
intense clash. At first, they were quite unprepared — quite out of their depth — 
but they slowly and painfully educated themselves, awoke to new ideas and 
came to realise that the very future of the church was in their hands. It was as 
this process developed that the Council truly came alive, and one saw the Spirit 


at work. 
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Two words became the keywords of the Council: one French, the other Ital- 
ian. The French word was ressourcement, a return to the sources; that is, going 
back behind the ideas of the immediate past to the sources of our faith in order 
to renew that faith. So there was a conscious return to the Scriptures and to the 
church of the first millennium. The Italian word was aggiornamento, which 
meant bringing the church up to date through dialogue with the modern world. 

When all the bishops went home from the Council, however, powerful nega- 
tive forces remained in the Vatican. Over the last thirty years there have, there- 
fore, been attempts by certain forces within the Vatican to reverse a number of 
the steps forward of the Council. 

And yet, among the irreversible fruits of the Council are that: 

— it saw the church as a divine mystery and a pilgrim people rather than simply 
as a hierarchical institution, 

— it placed the Bible back beside the sacraments at the centre of church life, 

— it put the Pope into the context of the college of bishops, 

— it greatly promoted the active role of the laity, 

— it renewed enthusiasm for Christian unity, 

— it made landmark statements on religious liberty and conscience, 

— it brought the liturgy to the people, 

— it gave us a glimpse of what the church could be, and for the last fifty years it 
is this vision that has inspired my life and my priesthood. 

On each of the points I have just listed, we still have a long way to go, and yet we 

have already made considerable progress. 

There are two ways to judge any movement in a society. The first is the very 
common one of judging the movement by the criterion of how far short it falls 
of where we believe it ought to be, and by this criterion the results of the Coun- 


cil will, to many, be seen as disappointing. The second, and more realistic, way 
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is to judge it by how far the society has moved from where it used to be, and by 

this criterion vast change has already occurred within the church, and the hope 

for more is alive and strong. The whole process may take longer than we hoped, 

and it may not achieve everything we hoped, but I believe that the Second Vati- 
can Council is a work of the Holy Spirit and that it is still only just beginning. 

RC Bishop Geoff Robinson 

St Stephen's Uniting Church 

19 March 2013 
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‘Prots and All Sorts’ 
Mr Alan Gill AM 
(Former Religious Affairs Correspondent for The Sydney Morning Herald) 


A few years ago, a friend walked past St Patrick’s Catholic Church in the Rocks 
and saw a sign: ‘Due to alterations, etc., services will be held for the time being 
at the Scots Church’. Or perhaps it was the other way round; Scots parishioners 
would be worshipping in St Pat’s. 

What a sign of the times, and of the spirit of the Second Vatican Council. 
Pope John XXIII spoke about his desire to open the windows and let in some 
fresh air. I like to think of the above is an example. 

Not like the Bulletin columnist who, many years earlier, had described the 
two old dears in Saint Mary’s Cathedral, about to leave their seats to receive 
Holy Communion. Says one to the other: ‘I shouldn’t leave your handbag here, 
Mary. There are Protestants and all sorts.’ 

We've all heard of firms who wouldn’t employ Catholics. An English boy who 
came out with the Big Brother Movement had the reverse experience. A farmer, 
to whom he had applied for a job, said to him: ‘What do you understand by the 
Immaculate Conception?’ The lad thought it was something to do with cows. 

My first encounter with Catholics was at my boarding prep school at the age 
of about eight. One little boy didn’t go to chapel with us, but was taken by taxi 
to a church in the town. I was annoyed about this, because I had a crush on the 
young assistant matron who was his escort. One day, I asked him what being 
Roman Catholic was all about. He drew a picture on his chest and said some- 
thing about a triangle. I now think he meant Trinity. 

Which reminds me of my first day as a national service recruit in the Royal 
Air Force. We queued in a long line for a corporal to take down our particulars. 


When it came to ‘Religion’, the chap in front of me tried to be smart. 
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‘Agnostic!’ ‘Agonist, Angenist, said the corporal. ‘What the hell’s that? From now 
on, you're C of E? 

Church parades were compulsory. One day there was a mixup: Methodists 
were sent to a talk by the Catholic Padre and vice versa. I believe both groups 
found it interesting. Jews were excused Saturday morning parade. A youth 
called Faherty, with an accent to match, thought he’d try it on. ‘Are you sure 
you're of the Hebrew persuasion, laddie?’ demanded the Scottish drill sergeant, 
his hot breath searing into Faherty’s face. He thought better of it. 

In the 1960s, as a young adult just dipping his toe into journalism, I followed 
from afar the Council and its doings. There was a certain Cardinal Ottaviani 
(‘the big O’), an ultra-conservative who somehow frightened me. There was the 
amiable Cardinal Bea, whose name matched my favourite airline. There was the 
youthful Hans Kung (whom I was determined one day to meet) and Joseph 
Ratzinger — then considered, believe it or not, almost a flaming liberal. 

The editor's secretary had lived for many years in Rome and told me some of 
the secrets of that city. She said curial officials drove impressive cars with the 
numberplate SCV: Citta Stata di Vaticano (‘City and State of the Vatican’). Locals 
said it was Si Christo Videsse (‘If only Christ Saw’). 

Her fund of stories included one about the American newsreel cameraman, 
assigned to cover E Day celebrations in Rome. At a papal audience for the press, 
he asked an astonished official: ‘Is dis ‘ere Pope a family man? How about some 
noos pix with da wife and kids in da garden?’ 

In 1971, I came to Australia and joined the reporting staff of The Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

One of my first jobs was to attend, with a Herald photographer, a presenta- 
tion given by Cardinal Gilroy. We arrived early. A soutaned priest led us into a 


small waiting room, where he opened a safe and pulled out a couple of beers. 
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All very different, I thought, from the somewhat velvety image of all things Ro- 
man Catholic to which I had previously subscribed. 

(Nice word, that. Velvety. I had first heard it used by a flying doctor in relation 
to the Catholic orphanages in Western Australia.) 

My photographic companion, a self-proclaimed left-footer, whose usual area 
of expertise was sport, was a heavy drinker; hence, I was a bit concerned about 
the bottles in the fridge. He had just returned from a visit to French New Cale- 
donia, where newsroom gossip said he had been arrested for insulting General 
De Gaulle. I asked him if he had enjoyed his holiday. ‘Wouldn't wish it on a 
Protestant’ was his reply. 

But that’s nothing. A colleague who had worked on the Belfast Telegraph had 
to have police protection because a photo of Primate of All Ireland, Cardinal 
William Conway, was simply captioned ‘Conway’. 

During the Vatican Council, The Sydney Morning Herald and The [British] 
Sunday Times had been represented by Australian journalist, Alan McElwaine, 
who — when I met him — was semi-retired, working part-time for Cardinal 
Freeman in Sydney. 

The custom at early sessions of the Council was that extracts from speeches 
were made public, but not the names of the people making them. Newsroom 
staff, blaming the situation on their reporter’s negligence, were not amused. 
One day, Alan McElwaine had finished dictating his story to be interrupted by a 
screaming executive shouting down the line: ‘Who said it? Who said it?’ Alan, 
by now desperate, looked out the window and saw a workman leaning against a 
wall. ‘A source close to the Vatican, he told the anxious news editor at the other 
end. 

Which explains how we now have ‘a source close to the Prime Minister’, ‘a 


source close to the Kremlin’ ... and so on. 
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Story, actually stories, about Ian Paisley. 

A colleague at The Herald, another ex-Belfast Telegraph man, told me that he 
liked Paisley, which struck me as odd since the bloke was a card-carrying 
Catholic. I discovered that it dated back to the time when Paisley had a political 
foe called Bernadette Devlin, a young woman who nipped away at his heels like 
a ferret, and made upsetting the Ulster Protestant her main goal. She became 
pregnant and, being unmarried, reporters (including my friend) gathered 
around Paisley inviting him to comment. His response was unexpected: ‘Let he 
who is without sin cast the first stone, he bellowed. 

Concerning my own interview: I was aware that Paisley had a very loud voice. 
At that time I used a small tabletop recorder with a magic eye volume control, 
which I set on ‘very low’. Political assassinations were then making news. ‘Have 
you ever thought someone may try to shoot you?’ I asked. Back came his thun- 
derous reply: ‘I happen to be a FUNDAMENTALIST and I believe in PRE — banging 
the table on every syllable — DEST — IN — A — TION!’ 

That same evening, I attended a citizens’ dinner for the Cardinal. I think the 
Rev Sir Alan Walker and I were the only non-Catholics there. We became good 
friends. I discovered that Sir Alan, a powerful speaker, was actually rather shy. 

Over the next few years, I met and interviewed a host of interesting people 
on both sides of the Council divide. There was lunch with the Archbishop Mar- 
cel Lefebvre, who told me the church was riddled with French Revolutionary 
politics, and Professor Kung (at last), under Vatican duress for different reasons. 

In town with Kung - they actually occupied the same room but at different 
times, a situation straight out of Cox and Box — was one Monsignor Moeller, 


charged by the Congregation for Doctrine of the Faith (the Holy Office) with 
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the formal investigation of Kung. I can still picture him, seated on the end of a 
bed, with a pair of Kung’s socks (accidentally left behind) on a chair nearby. 

‘Professor Kung,’ he said — I shall attempt to imitate the accent — ‘thinks of 
the church like an apple tree, whose branches need shaking a bit. My concern is 
what else might come down! 

Encounters like this made me feel like I had the most interesting job in Aus- 
tralia. There were heroes like Cardinal Mindszenty and Mother Theresa; figure- 
heads like Billy Graham, the Coptic Pope, and several Archbishops of Canter- 
bury; bad guys like Ian Paisley (if asked in question time, I'll tell you a good sto- 
ry about him), and numerous dubious televangelists. 

It was the time of the charismatic renewal. I met a priest who called God 
‘Daddy’, and others who hugged trees. There was a rather camp Jesuit, who 
talked about the Marse and the Cartholic Church, and whose gait prompted my 
photographer friend to remark: ‘Blimey, we've got them in our mob, too’ 

Old-style sectarianism did not entirely disappear. A Herald reader com- 
plained to the editor that I had called a ‘holy priest’ Mister instead of Father. He 
said I was part of an anti-Catholic clique centred on the Sydney Anglican Dio- 
cese. In fact, a sub-editor, unaware that priests’ titles were often abbreviated to 


‘Fr’, had changed the F to an M. 
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Vatican II: The Legacy and Why It Matters 
Ms Amanda Tibbey 


(Barrister at Law, Representing the Ecumenical Council of NSW) 


I am an Anglican lay person, involved since my student days in struggles for 
justice and peace and now working hard as a barrister. I would like to share var- 
ious ways in which Vatican II touched me, in my experience of Roman Catholic 
people and the Roman Catholic Church. From my experiences, I think that Vat- 
ican II had quite significant impacts upon devout Roman Catholic people. In 
summary, some of the changes it brought about were and are: 

— greater openness to the laity than was formerly the case, 

— greater openness to those in other Christian denominations (and none) than 
existed prior to Vatican II, 

— greater willingness to be involved in struggles for social justice, even in coali- 
tions with organisations outside the church, 

— release for nuns particularly, but also priests, from the strictures of their 
habits so that they could integrate with other people in a closer way. 

In my various involvements alongside Roman Catholics, it has been my experi- 

ence in the 1970s through to the 1990s that they usually felt empowered to take 

on these involvements in part because of the ‘permissions’ given by Vatican II 

documents. Those permissions included permission and encouragement to: 

— become involved in struggles for social justice, study the ‘signs of the times’ 
and root causes of poverty and injustice and try to do something to change 
those, 

— be open to working with others outside the Roman Catholic Church. 

When I was at university from 1976-81, I became a member of the Australian 

Student Christian Movement [SCM], an ecumenical student group which has 


been the formation ground for many ecumenical leaders, both before and since 
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the inception of the World Council of Churches. I worked part-time for the SCM 
while I was a student and had a very happy association with friends in the Ter- 
tiary Catholic Federation of Australia [TCFA], whose Office was next door to 
that of the SCM, with adjoining doors that were left open, in Pilgrim House, Pitt 
Street. The concerns of the SCM and those of the TCFA were often similar: con- 
cerns for developing the spiritual life of discipleship with a firm understanding 
that meant loving God and loving neighbour as self, getting one’s hands dirty in 
actions for social justice and trying to live simply and with integrity. We occa- 
sionally worked on common projects, such as supporting the Tea Co-Op which 
tried to promote tea made under fair trade conditions. That, too, was a co-oper- 
ative effort of Catholic and Protestant people. 

The next floor up was Action for World Development, which was started by 
Australian Catholic Relief and the Australian Council of Churches as an inten- 
tional ecumenical effort to take seriously the need for justice in the world. 

I was a board member of Force Ten, a co-operative venture of Australian 
Catholic Relief and the Australian Council of Churches, a subscription program 
where people — Catholic, Anglican and Protestant — could subscribe and sup- 
port projects that came from each other's partners abroad. That, hopefully, de- 
veloped an understanding that we were all ‘on the same wavelength’ and could 
support each other’s initiatives. 

At university, as an Anglican and ASCM member, I was always welcome at 
the Catholic group at the chaplaincy, including at mass. I lived in a Catholic 
Community household — one of a number at UNSW. I was always made to feel 
welcome — never once pressured to join the Catholic Church — and felt that my 
own religious denomination was respected and that I was valued as a person. 

The Australian Student Christian Movement worked in Melbourne with the 


Asia Bureau, established by the Jesuits, including Fr Mark Raper and Fr Frank 
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Brennan and Sr Cherito Ungson. They became involved in struggles in the 
Philippines during the time of the Marcos dictatorship and martial law in the 
Philippines. As an SCM member, I was drawn in and became part of the Philip- 
pine Action Support Group [PASG]. Some of our members worked for the Aus- 
tralian Catholic Relief [ACR] and the Catholic Commission for Justice and 
Peace. My first overseas trip to Asia was funded by ACR, because the PASG se- 
lected me to attend a conference in Tokyo about human rights in the Philip- 
pines in 1978. ACR did not require that I be Catholic. It was enough that I was 
the person nominated to attend. That sort of openness stemmed, at least in part 
I think, from the reforms of Vatican II. 

Before graduating, I worked in the Philippines from August 1981 to February 
1986, sent by the Australian Council of Churches and Christian Conference of 
Asia to work on human rights. The Ecumenical Movement for Justice and Peace 
[EMJP], with which I worked, had a Catholic priest as the CEO, an office man- 
ager who was a nun, and around the country EMJP was composed of groups of 
Catholics and Protestants working together for human rights. 

The role of EMJP was to be a contact point for people in rural areas who ex- 
perienced military abuse, to run fact-finding missions in those areas and to 
highlight, through the press, the killings, rape, burning of houses, and other 
crimes that were part of the way in which the military operated. Invariably, 
Roman Catholics (often priests and nuns) and Protestants (often pastors) would 
be part of the fact-finding missions, as well as health workers, media teachers, 
and so on. 

We usually stayed on church premises when we went to the rural areas. One 
of my friends was Joy Balazo, who subsequently worked in Australia with the 
Uniting Church for over twenty years on justice- and peace-building, and who 


has just been awarded the World Methodist Peace Prize. She was a former nun 
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and worked at the EMJP. We often stayed with the order she had been a part of, 
and where her two sisters were, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 

In the Philippines, it seemed to me that Vatican II gave permission to serious 
Roman Catholics to join movements for justice, to get their hands dirty; to an- 
alyse social injustice and to be in the forefront of movements to change those 
injustices. True, it wasn’t the whole Roman Catholic Church that was involved 
in that but, in my view, the créme de la créme of the most dedicated, inspiring, 
brave Roman Catholic and Protestant people stood by the ordinary people, the 
poor, the deprived and the oppressed, in their struggles for justice. Without that 
church involvement, perhaps it may have taken twenty years longer to get rid of 
dictatorship — look at Burma, for example, which is only just emerging from 
military dictatorship. 

In many leaflets, pamphlets and talks, the documents of Vatican II were fre- 
quently cited as encouragement to Roman Catholic people to take action for 
justice in the world. 

The attitude towards me was also quite open and warm. I remember, for in- 
stance, Bishop Miguel Purugganan, of Ilagan, Isabela, whose diocese had tobac- 
co estates full of very poor farmers and plantation workers. I was invited to 
preach in the cathedral there — young, female, lay, Anglican. Would that happen 
today? I think the spirit of Vatican II made that sort of openness possible. Bp 
Purugganan had been present at Vatican II as a young priest and was firmly 
committed to human rights and to the church standing alongside the poor of 
the diocese. He had also established diocesan councils to advise him on various 
matters and local parish-level councils. That may have sprung from Vatican II 
thinking. 

The example of so many wonderful Roman Catholics in the Philippines who 


worked with the urban poor, with trade unions, with tribal minorities, with 
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women, and with rural people, was deeply inspiring. We have all heard of what 
Fr Brian Gore did, along with many others and those sorts of examples, to me, 
epitomised mission at its best: open, at one with the people and standing 
alongside them in working for justice and peace. 

I returned to Australia in 1986 and completed my degrees, beginning work as 
a solicitor. By that time, there was less reference to Vatican II than there had 
been in Australia in the 1980s. I sat on several ecumenical committees involving 
churches including the Roman Catholic Church, and we all mixed and interact- 
ed very well. It was less than ten years later, in 1994, that the National Council of 
Churches came into being, an act of trust and a new part of our adventure to- 
gether in the faith. 

What is the legacy of Vatican II here in Australia? I think it is that openness 
to others who are not Roman Catholic, to ecumenical cooperation and the laity. 
May that be developed further in the years to come. Mary McAleese, former 
president of Ireland and lawyer, spoke recently in an interview on Radio Na- 
tional that one important legacy of Vatican II was that it happened at all. She 
would like to see greater involvement of the world’s bishops in governance of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Should there be a Vatican III? I hope, too, that the 
Roman Catholic Church could study one of the instruments of unity in the An- 
glican Church, where the Anglican Consultative Council, which brings together 
lay people, clergy and bishops from the thirty-nine provinces of the Anglican 
Communion for dialogue and discussion, prayer and Bible study once every 
three years, in different parts of the world. That is one way of truly trying to be 
universal and trying to ensure that the voices of all are heard. 

Why does all this matter? It matters not only for the flock within the Roman 


Catholic Church. It also matters for other denominations, which are influenced 
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by the Roman Catholic Church and which influence it. It also matters for our 
broken world. 
May all our churches be light and salt in the world, providing and enabling 
that living water to reach all who thirst. 
Mandy Tibbey 
19 March 2013 
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The Spirit of the Council: 


Bringing Us Closer As Denominations 
Rev Dr Brian Brown 


(Moderator of the NSW & ACT Synod of the Uniting Church of Australia) 


Acknowledgement of the Gadigal/Eora. We acknowledge in the Preamble to our 
[Uniting Church] Constitution that ‘The First Peoples had already encountered 
the Creator God before the arrival of the colonisers; the Spirit was already in the 
land revealing God to the people through law, custom and ceremony. The same 
love and grace that was finally and fully revealed in Jesus Christ sustained the 
First Peoples and gave them particular insights into God’s ways.3 We thank 
them for their custodianship of the land on which we meet. 

I experienced what I would understand to be the spirit of Vatican II a few 
years ago in Newcastle. I had been asked by the Director of Religious Instruc- 
tion in the Diocese to run an in-service to the Enneagram for the RE teachers — 
itself ironic, given that the Enneagram had been spread among Christians 
mainly by Catholics. I myself had been taught it by a former Brother. 

At the fundraising morning tea, I mingled with some staff from the Cathe- 
dral, as well as Bishop Michael Malone, whom I had come to know quite well 
through the Heads of Churches meetings and other ecumenical events. Bishop 
Malone kindly shouted me a cup of tea and a scone with jam and cream. I re- 
flected later on the significance of that gesture. Here was a Catholic Church 
leader, who would have been unable to offer me or the people of my church the 
sacrament of Holy Communion, relating in a warm, human and personal way. It 
only reinforced my conviction, developed over three decades of ministry, that 
true ecumenical interaction happens best when we are able to move beyond 


the rules and regulations that keep us apart. 
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As I reflect on the spirit of Vatican II, I find myself thinking about how that 
spirit brings us closer as denominations of the Christian Faith. The Uniting 
Church — coming into being, as it did, in 1977 from the former Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches — holds strongly to its Catholic, Re- 
formed and Evangelical traditions and is deeply committed to ecumenical rela- 
tions. The first paragraph of the Basis of Union states that the Uniting Church is 
‘in fellowship with the whole Church Catholic’ and, in paragraph two, that ‘the 
Uniting Church lives and works within the faith and unity of the One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. She recognises that she is related to other 
churches in ways that give expression, however partially, to that unity in faith 
and mission.’+ We are therefore committed to our relationship with the 
Catholic Church, rejoicing in that which brings life and Spirit, and grieving the 
struggles, especially those of recent days. 

One writer says that Vatican II ‘caught people by surprise’!5 They were not 
expecting much from this new, ageing and ailing Pope, John XXIII. What they 
got was a breath of fresh air. The liturgy of the church was one of the main 
places where this fresh breath of the Spirit blew, not only making it available in 
the vernacular, but encouraging deeper participation of the laity. The Uniting 
Church experienced a similar ‘opening up’ as it moved away (slowly, in some 
places) from minister-centred worship, where the clergy did just about every- 
thing in leading the service, to a much greater inclusion — in so doing honour- 
ing the spiritual gifts that are given to all God’s people for building up the whole 
body of Christ.!¢ 

Another way in which Vatican II made it possible for us all to feel closer in 
Christian fellowship was its moving away from the insistence that the Catholic 
Church is the ‘one true church’, recognising that the church is at the same time 


holy and sinful, and that salvation is possible outside of it. Where this convic- 
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tion has been honoured, the church has been able to move closer to other ma- 
jor religions in an inter-faith dialogue and interaction, as well as ecumenical 
relations. The acceptance of inter-church baptisms was a welcome move closer; 
foreshadowing, we hope, the day when we can all accept each other as commu- 
nicants at the Holy Table. I, for one, look forward with great hope to the day 
when the sacrament we freely share is not only scones, jam and cream, but also 
the body and blood of Christ. 

But what really draws us together is something that happened, not at the 
Council itself, but between sessions. It was then, on Holy Thursday, 1963, that 
Pope John XXIII, less than two months before his death, published his famous 
encyclical Pacem in Terris (‘Peace on Earth’). This document speaks, first and 
foremost, not about the church, but about human rights — the right to live in 
freedom, the right to the provision of those things that are basic to our wellbe- 
ing, including the right to meaningful work. Beyond that, the encyclical affirms 
the right to respect, freedom of movement and association, the right to worship 
and the right to mutually respectful family relationships. Through this runs the 
affirmation of human dignity. 

In some ways, the encyclical seems naively hopeful, especially as it points to 
progressive improvement in working conditions, the inclusion and involvement 
of women in all areas of society, and the waning of discrimination according to 
a person's class. Yet the Spirit has moved and is moving in these places, even if 
not as fully or quickly as we might like. 

Pope John XXIII reminded governments of their responsibility to uphold 
these basic human rights in the way they governed, and for nations to relate to 
one another in peace and co-operation. Other major issues which he tackled 
were that of migratory labour, of political refugees, disarmament, and the im- 


portance of the role of the United Nations. He said, ‘a clear proof of the far- 
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sightedness of this organisation is provided by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights’!” 

I warm to this affirmation, having posted a copy of this Declaration inside 
the church building where I last served in Hamilton, Newcastle. Its presence 
there was considered controversial for some, but not for the atheist who, one 
day, walked into the church, saw it there, and decided that the church might 
after all be a place of relevance for her life and for the life of the world. 

I also sense the synergy by what was intended by this encyclical, and what we 
intend at our Synod to take place in April, with its theme: UNITING FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD. 

I am sure that Pope John XXIII saw that what needed to be at the centre of 
the church’s concern, under Christ, was not the church, nor the clergy, nor even 
the Christian, but humanity, in all its need and all its value. Just how the life and 
progress of the Roman Catholic Church in all the fifty years since Vatican II 
might be evaluated is not for me to say. My task, in representing the Synod of 
the Uniting Church in NSW and the ACT, is to stand with them in ecumenical 
fellowship and goodwill. What I might venture to say is that if the Catholic 
Church was caught by surprise by the farsighted spirituality and inclusive heart 
of Pope John XXIII and the Vatican Council of 1962-65, history might just be 
about to repeat itself with the advent of Pope Francis, standing — as he does — in 
the tradition of St Francis of Assisi. In this, there is great promise of another 
with a heart for the poor, a heart for peace and a heart for all creation. Is there 
in this a great sign of hope that the spirit of Vatican II is not dead but, like the 
Tabitha whom Jesus raised, just sleeping? 

May this be a time of great awakening of heart and mind for the Common 


Good: a time that we all desire and pray for in our churches which, like we our- 
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selves, are both sinful and holy, flawed and gifted, and always liable to be trans- 
formed by the redeeming power of the crucified and risen Christ. 

Rev Dr Brian Brown 

Moderator of NSW & ACT 

Uniting Church of Australia 

19 March 2013 
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Appendices 


Reading List 


(Retaining the Benefits of the Vatican II Seminar) 


This is not a university-type Reading List, but a guide to readable, informative 

sources. 

— Church Alive by Greg Dening (2006). University of New South Wales Press, 
Sydney, pp. 15-21. 

— Confronting Power and Sex in the Catholic Church by Bishop Geoffrey Robin- 
son (2006). John Garrett, Melbourne. 

— Great Documents of the World (1977). McGraw Hill, New York, pp. 164-169. 
(This reproduces, in English, Pope John XXIII's ‘Peace on Earth’ encyclical, 
with notes on his pontificate.) 

— The Inaugural Rosemary Goldie Lecture by Clifford Longley (9 May 2012). 
Catalyst for Renewal, Sydney. 

— The Pope’s War by Matthew Fox (2011). Sterling Ethos, New York, pp. 142-143. 

— Vatican II Made Simple? by Fr Bill O’Shea (2005). Community AnimatioSer- 


vice, Morissett, NSW. 
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Presentation to the Pope 


As the Rev Ockert Meyer notes in his introduction, at the St Stephen’s Vatican II 
Seminar, ‘all Seminar folk were invited to join in signing a message of goodwill 
to the new Pope, which was duly mailed off to the Australian Ambassador to 
the Vatican for passing on’. That message, along with the reply from the Holy 


See, are reproduced on the following pages. 


The Signed Letter 
To Your Holiness Pope Francis, 

On the occasion of meeting at a Seminar to applaud the work of the Second 
Vatican Council, 1962-65, this gathering of Catholic and Protestant Christians 
in Sydney, Australia, extends to you our warmest expressions of Welcome and 
Greetings on the occasion of your election as Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church and, in support, we hereto append our personal signatures. 


[Appended. | 
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The St Stephen’s Letter 


St Stephen’s Uniting Church 


197 Macquarie St Sydney 2000 
Phone: (02) 9221 1688 Fax: (02) 9230 0316 
Email: office@ssms.org.au 
Web: www.ssms.org.au 


ABN: 12 474 354 644 


22°" March 2013 


His Holiness Pope Francis, 
St Pater’s Basilica, 
VATICAN CITY 

Italy. 


Your Holiness, 
GREETINGS FROM CATHOLICS & PROTESTANTS IN SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


It so happened that the ceremony of your formal accession as Pope coincided with a 
Seminar at this church on Tuesday evening 19" March, Sydney time. The Seminar had been 
in preparation since November last year. Its subject was “Retaining the Benefits of the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-65) for Australia”. 


A large congregation attended — many of whom were Catholics and Anglicans, in addition to 
our own members. This church, itself, is a Uniting church representing former Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists, but we all recognize that Vatican II carries an immense 
value and significance for people in the Christian cause. 


All those attending were invited to join in sending you an expression of Greeting and Goodwill 
and to sign their names in support. — and, on their behalf, I have the honour and pleasure in 
enclosing these papers for your perusal and interest. 


If you should feel, at some future time, that our Seminar group in far-away Australia, can in 
some way assist you in the cause of Christ, then you have only to call upon us. 


I have the honour, Your Holiness, to extend to you all Christian felicitations, not only on my 
own behalf, but also on behalf of the dedicated members of our Church Council. 


Yours sincerely, 


MY 


Rev Dr Ockert Meyer 
Minister. 


An Oasis of Christian Worship, Thought and Action 
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The Vatican Reply 


SECRETARIAT OF STATE 


FIRST SECTION - GENERAL AFFAIRS 


N. 10 From the Vatican, 29 April 2013 


Dear Dr Meyer, 


His Holiness Pope Francis has asked me to acknowledge the message of good 
wishes which you sent on behalf of Saint Stephen’s Uniting Church, and in your own 
name, following his election to the See of Peter. He is grateful for the devoted 
sentiments which the signatories of the attached letters expressed and he thanks all of 
you for the support of your prayers as he begins his new ministry. 


Assuring you of a remembrance in his own prayers, the Holy Father cordially 
invokes upon you God’s abundant blessings as a pledge of joy and peace. 


With every good wish, I am 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


Yh &. Wel 


Monsignor Peter B. Wells 
Assessor 


The Reverend Doctor Ockert Meyer 
Minister 

Saint Stephen’s Uniting Church 

197 Macquarie Street 

Sydney NSW 2000 
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Endnotes 


[In fact, Martin Luther never used the exact phrase, ‘priesthood of all believers’, though he 
alludes to a universal priesthood — a foundational concept of Protestantism — in his 1520 work 
An den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation (‘To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation’). | 
[On which see John Paul II (9 September 1998), General Audience § 3, inter alia.] 

1999, St. Paul’s Publications/Uniting Education, Sydney/Melbourne. Available online at 
<https://www.catholic.org.au/acbc-media/downloads/ad-limina/bishops-commissions-1/ 
christian-unity-and-inter-religious-dialogue/uniting-church-roman-catholic-church-1/992-uc- 
rce-interchurch-marriages-1/file>. 

[‘Second Vatican Council (005), Lothar Wolleh. Digitally enhanced under cc3.0 license. | 
Contact Details: Catalyst for Renewal: Ms Pauline O’Neill, PO Box 265, Swansea 2281. 
Ecumenical Council of NSW: Locked Bag 199, Queen Victoria Building PO, 1230. 

St Stephen’s Uniting Church: 197 Macquarie Street, Sydney, 2000. 

[Pope John XXIII (11 October 1962), Address Gaudet Mater Ecclesia § 15.] 

[In fact, Gregory XVI’s denouncement was not of trains but of railways, which he called 
chemins denfer (‘roads to hell’), a play on the French chemin de fer (‘railroad, (lit.) iron road’). 
He banned railways from the Papal States in the belief that they would increase the power of 
the bourgeoisie, leading to reforms that would undermine his power over central Italy — see 
Pham, John-Peter (2004), Heirs of the Fisherman, OUP. Robinson’s ‘parts’ may have come from 
mishearing ‘paths’, another translation of chemin.] 

[Mirari Vos § 14, quoted by Pius IX in Quanta Cura § 3.] 

Enchridion Symbolorum, Heinrich Denzinger and Karl Rahner, Freiburg, 1957, p. 490. The 
translation is my own and I have translated cum recenti civilitate as ‘with recent developments 
in society’. 

Lumen Gentium § 12. 

See the whole text of both §§ 12, 25 of Lumen Gentium taken together. 

Compare § 16 and § 50 of Gaudium et Spes. 

Uniting Church in Australia (1977), Revised Preamble to the Constitution § 3.] 

Uniting Church in Australia (1971), The Basis of Union § 1.] 

Brown neglects to name his source, but a more recent writer to pick up on this theme was 
Robert Mickens, writing for La Croix International (25 January 2019), who wrote that the an- 
nouncement of a Second Vatican Council ‘surprised the world’. ] 

Ephesians 4:11-13.] 

Pope John XXIII (11 April 1963), Pacem in Terris § 142.] 


This Sixth Edition of the booklet was collated by Alex Norquay <norquaysS@gmail.com> in 
August 2023. For inquiries, please email Alex or <vatican.seminar@gmail.com>. 
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